Echo Canyon War 


Utah was not quite seven years old when a serious misunderstanding 
arose between the people of the Territory of Utah and the government of 
the United States. It led to what is known as the “Echo Canyon War,” and 
the coming of Johnston’s army. In order that we may have a complete un- 
derstanding of the conditions that led up to this war. it is necessary to 
recall the political history of Utah. In March, 1849, a provisional govern- 
ment was established which lasted until 1851. At this time Congress organ- 
ized a Territory, named it Utah and set up a Territorial government here. 
In this kind of government the chief executives and judicial officers are 
appointed by the President of the United States and are often strangers to 
the people they must govern, and generally untrained for their work. 
Americans like a government where they can govern themselves, but the 
Utah pioneers showed their loyalty to their country by cheerfully and cor- 
dially accepting this legislation of Congress. In a resolution they included 
these words, “Resolved that we welcome the Constitution of the United 
States—the legacy of our fathers—over this territory.” (See Heart Throbs 
of the West, page 31.) 

Brigham Young was appointed Governor, but most of the judges were 
appointed from Washington. Among these was Associate Judge W. W. 
Drummond. He was a man of lax morals, a gambler and an enemy of the 
pioneers. In the fall of 1856, Judge Drummond left Salt Lake City and 
hastened to Washington. In his report to the President he charged the 


Mormons with having destroyed the supreme court records, that federal ” 


officers had been grossly insulted for questioning this act. He also inti- 
mated that the murder of Captain Gunnison, the death of Judge Shaver 
and the killing of Secretary Babbitt had been done with the advice of the 
leading authorities at Salt Lake City. Although these charges were denied 
by the people of Utah, they were accepted as true by the officers at Wash- 
ington. This report added to stories told by their enemies in the east 
brought the Mormon question to a crisis. At this time there was a tempo- 
rary lull on the subject of slavery and the officers in Washington used their 
leisure time to press the Mormon question. 

Bancroft in his history says: “With the advice of his cabinet and 
yielding to the outcry of the Republican party, President Buchanan de- 
termined that Governor Young should be removed and that a force should 
be sent to Utah to sustain order and uphold the laws of the United States.” 
Many historians maintain it was a political scheme to rid the east of 5000 
of its best soldiers when they were needed at home. All parties knew that 
a war between the North and South was unavoidable, hence it is spoken 
of in history as Buchanan’s Blunder. And so one of the best equipped 
armies in the United States and probably the best provisioned army was 
assembled at Fort Leavenworth, and in July, 1857. started its march to 
Utah. It was under the leadership of Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston for 
whom the detachment was named. 

In Utah, the winter of 1856-57 was very severe. There had been no 
mail from the east which added to the anxiety of the Pioneers. But the 
spring and early summer of 1857 gave promise of good crops, therefore 


people were prosperous and happy. They determined to have a celebration . 


commemorating their tenth anniversary in the valley. All had gathered in 
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Big Cottonwood Canyon, the Stars and Stripes floated from many a tree, 
hymns of praise were sung and all were having a good time. In the midst 
of their festivities came a swift messenger who had traveled 513 miles on 
horseback in five days. He was A. O. Smoot and he brought the startling 
announcement that an army of the United States was on its way to Utah. 
Immediately the festivities ended. Quoting from Charles Ellis, a non- 
Mormon writer who spent some time among our people: “In the sunshine 
of their present joy arose the blood-red vision of the past. Again they saw 
the angry populace pressing on them, saw their homes destroyed and them- 
selves driven empty-handed into a world that gave them nothing but 
curses and blows.” Governor Young quieted the people saying, “We have 
not transgressed the law, neither do we intend to do so, and as far as a 
nation coming to destroy this people, it shall not be.” 


PROCLAMATION OF GOVERNOR BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Citizens of Utah—We are invaded by a hostile force, who are evi- 
dently assailing us to accomplish our overthrow and destruction. For the 
last twenty-five years we have trusted officials of the government, from 
constables and justices to judges, governors and presidents, only to be 
scorned, held in derision, insulted and betrayed. Our houses have been 
plundered and then burned, our fields laid waste, our principal men butch- 
ered while under the pledged faith of the government for their safety, and 
our families driven from their homes to find that shelter in the barren 
wilderness and that protection among hostile savages which were denied 
them in the boasted abodes of Christianity and civilization. 

The constitution of our common country guarantees unto us all that 
we do now or have ever claimed. If the constitutional rights which pertain 
to us as American citizens were extended to Utah according to the spirit 
and meaning thereof, and fairly and impartially administered, it is all 
that we could ask—all that we have ever asked. 

Our opponents have availed themselves of prejudice existing against 
us. because of our religious faith, to send out a formidable host to accom- 
plish our destruction. We have had no privileges or opportunities of de- 
fending ourselves from the false. foul, and unjust aspersions against us 
before the nation. The government has not condescended to cause an investi- 
gating committee or other person to be sent to inquire into and ascertain 
the truth, as is customary in such cases. We know those aspersions to be 
false; but that avails us nothing. We are condemned unheard, and forced 
to an issue with an armed mercenary mob, which has been sent against us 
at the instigation of anonymous letter writers, ashamed to father the base, 
slanderous falsehoods which they have given to the public—of corrupt of- 
ficials, who have brought false accusations against us to screen themselves 
in their own infamy, and of hireling priests and howling editors, who 
prostitute the truth for filthy lucre’s sake. 

The issue which has thus been forced upon us compels us to resort to 
the great first law of self preservation, and stand in our own defense—a 
right guaranteed unto us by the genius of the institutions of our country, 
and upon which the government is based. Our duty to ourselves, to our 
families, requires us not to tamely submit to be driven and slain without 
an attempt to preserve ourselves. Our duty to our country, our holy reli- 
gion, our God, to freedom and liberty, requires that we should not quietly 
stand still and see those fetters forging around us which are calculated to 
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enslave and bring us in subjection to an unlawful military despotism, 
such as can only emanate, in a country of constitutional law. from usurpa- 
tion, tyranny and oppression. 

Therefore I. Brigham Young. Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Territory of Utah, in the name of the people of the United 
States. in the Territory of Utah. forbid. 

First—All armed forces of every description from coming into this 
Territory, under any pretense whatever. 

Second—That all the forces in said Territory hold themselves in read- 
iness to march at a moment’s notice to repel any and all such invasion. 

Third—Martial law is hereby declared to exist in this Territory from 
and after the publication of this proclamation: and no person shall be al- 
lowed to pass or repass into, or through, or from this Territory, without 
a permit from the proper officer. 


Given under my hand and seal at Great Salt Lake City. Territory of 
Utah. this fifteenth day of September. a.p., eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven. and of the Independence of the United States of America, the eighty- 
second.—Brigham Young. 

A pioneer defense was organized and a messenger was sent to Wash- 
ington saying that an army could not enter Utah and if they did they 
would find only a desert. 

Whitney in his history of Utah says: “The avowed object of the na- 
tional authorities was to give the new governor and his fellow officers a 
military arm, to restore order, not to create chaos, to preserve peace and 
maintain order, not to impose upon them in any manner.” But such was 


rying times that Utah citizens could not be convinced - 


aS neant anything but evil. They had painful memories 
movement for their destruction. While holding back 
d to acquaint the government with the true situation 
r a peaceful and friendly adjustment of their differ- 
Governor Young proclaimed Utah under martial law 
\itia under General Daniel H. Wells. to hold itself in 
|t consisted of about six thousand men. 

jet of the United States Army arrived in Utah in Sep- 
viewing Governor Young and others, he was con- 
le here were misunderstood. He returned to Washing- 
s influence in favor of the Territory. 

eneral Wells with his staff left for Echo canyon where 
tters in a place called the Narrows. Here they deter- 
rmy from entering the valley. The instructions to this 
ssary burn the whole country before them, keep them 
irom siceping, wiocxade roads, destroy river fords, destroy their trains, 
stampede their cattle, but take no life.” Let us add here that no blood was 
shed in this war. 


The vanguard of Johnston’s army entered eastern Utah at Hams Fork 
near Green River in late September. General Wells tried to persuade them 
to leave the Territory. They refused. saying they had their orders from 
Washington. Soon after Lot Smith and others of the Utah militia, burned 
their supply wagons after they had refused to turn them around and go 
back. In November Colonel Johnston arrived at Fort Bridger. But here 


they found the Fort partially destroyed as the Utah militia had set fire to - 
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it. Using the remaining buildings for supply houses. the army proceeded 
to build Camp Scott. Here the army spent the winter. They suffered from 
the cold and for lack of suflicient clothes and food. Governor Young, hear- 
ing they were without salt sent a load with his compliments. General 
Johnston refused to take it but the salt was left outside the fort and used 
by the common soldier. About December 5 the Utah State Militia went 
to their homes, leaving a patrol of fifty men under the leadership of Cap- 
tain John R. Winder. 

Colonel Kane. a friend of the Mormon pioneers, hearing the trouble, 
proceeded to Washington and offered his services as a mediator between 
the Central Government and the Territory. Although in feeble health he 
came to Utah, arriving here on the 25th of February, His was a delicate 
mission. As an envoy of the United States government and the friend of 
the Pioneers, he wanted to please both sides. He explained his mission to 
the leading men of the Territory and listened to their story. Conclusions 
were reached: Colonel Kane left for Camp Scott. Here he met the newly 
appointed Governor. Alfred Cummings. and reported to him that he would 
be received in Utah if he would come without the army. Governor Cum- 
mings agreed to accompany Colonel Kane although his army officers ad- 
vised against it. He was well received by the people and after a thorough 
investigation found the court records in excellent condition and that the 
people were not against the government. He immediately sent his report to 
Congress giving a favorable report of the territory. 

To A. S. Johnston, Colonel of Cavalry, commanding Army of Utah, 
Fort Scott, Utah, from Governor Cummin 

“The note omits to state that I met parties of armed men at Lost and 
Yellow Creeks, as well as at Echo Canyon. At every point. however. | am 
recognized as the Governor of Utah. and received with a military salute. 
When it was arranged with the Mormon officer in command of my escort 
that I should pass through Echo Canyon at night. I inferred that it was 
the object of concealing the barricades and other defenses. I was therefore 
agreeably surprised by an illumination in honor to me. The bonfires 
kindled by the soldiers from the base to the summits of the walls of the 
canyons completely illuminated the valley and disclosed the snow-covered 
mountains which surrounded us. When | arrived at the next station. I 
found the ‘Emigrant Road’ over the ‘Big Mountain’ still impassable. I 
was able to make my way. however. down “Weber Canyon.” 

“Since my arrival, I have been employed in examing the records of 
the Supreme and District Courts. which | am now prepared to report as 
being perfect and unimpaired. This will, doubtless. be acceptable informa- 
tion to those who have entertained an impression to the contrary. 

“I have also examined the Legislative Records and other books be- 
longing to the office of Secretary of State. which are in perfect preserva- 
tion. The Property Return, though not made up in proper form, exhibits 
the public property for which W. H. Hooper. late Secretary of State, is 
responsible. It is, in part, the same for which the estate of A. W. Babbitt 
is liable, that individual having died whilst in the office of Secretary of 
State for Utah. 

“T believe that the books and charts. stationery, and other property 
appertaining to the Surveyor-General’s Office will, upon examination, be 
found in the proper place, except some instruments, which are supposed 
to have been disposed of by a person who was temporarily in charge of 
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the office. T examined the property. but cannot verify the matter, in con- 
sequence of not having al my command a schedule or Property Return: 
“The condition of the large and valuable Territorial Library has also 
commanded my attention; and I am pleased in being able to report that 
Mr. W. C. Staines, the Librarian, has kept the books and records in most 
excellent condition. I will, at an carly day. transmit a catalogue of this 
library. and schedules of the other public property, with certified copies 
of the records of the Supreme and District Courts, exhibiting the character 
and amount of the public business last transacted in them. . . . 
“A Cummings. 
“Governor of Utah Territory.” 


Great Salt Lake City. 
May 10, 1858 


Elder Thomas Williams. 


Dear Brother.— ; 

You have heard, ere this, that Colonel Thomas L. Kane paid us a 
visit. He came here via California. He was very sick on his arrival. re- 
mained with us about ten days, then proceeded to visit the United States 
troops at Fort Bridger. Some of our boys took him within about ten or 
twelve miles of the Fort. then watched him safe to Camp. After laboring 
from two to three weeks. he succeeded in inducing Governor Cummings 
to consent to accompany him to G. S. L. City. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
April, they left Bridger with two carriages, and each a servant. They 
traveled about fifteen miles, upset one of the carriages in the snow. and 
there stuck for the night. It so happened that W. H. Kimball, E. Hanks. 
O. P. Rockwell, Howard Egan, and myself, with a few other good boys, 
were out scouting in that vicinity: and on the morning of the 6th of 
April, we took the Governor and his small party under our protection, and 
brought them safe to this place. It is one month today since we brought 
them into this city. I have been with them on a tour as far south as Span- 
ish Fork, and returned here last Friday. The Governor has looked over 
the Records of the Supreme Court, and also the Library, found all correct. 
and. of course, will contradict the reports which have gone abroad. 

Tomorrow, I expect to go into the mountains with the Governor and 
his party. Howard Egan and five other of our brethren will accompany 
Colonel Kane to the States. The rest of us will leave them at or near 
Bridger. 

The United States troops are expected to be in here on the first of 
June: but that will be if the Lord will. For over a month, the Saints have 
been very busy moving south with their provisions and livestock. There 
are not a great many families in this city. The brethren from the north 
and Tooele have left. Yesterday, I sent off thirty-five hundred of flour and 
wheat, also two of my wives. Susan and Ellen, with their children; and 
in a short time we shall have everybody out of this. Then if we cannot do 
better. we shall cut down our fruit trees, set fire to our houses. and move 
on slowly towards Sonora, although I believe the nearest way is to pro- 
ceed via Jackson County, Mo. However, we can go any way we please; we 
have now the Territory on wheels. . . . 


John Kay. 
In the meantime the pioneers had deserted their homes, fearful of the 
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eilect oi the army. ‘the new Governor in his report to Washington said 
“Roads everywhere are filled with wagons loaded with provisions and 
household goods, the women and children walking, ofttimes barefooted 
and hatless, driving their flocks, they know not where.” 

Following this favorable report to Washington a Peace Commission 
arrived in Salt Lake City. They too saw the earnestness of the Mormon 
Pioneers who only asked to be allowed to live in peace. After a conference 
with all concerned an agreement was reached to allow the army to pass 
through Salt Lake City if they would not molest the property of the people. 
When they arrived the city was deserted. Thirty thousand pioneers had 
left their homes, leaving only a few men with instruction to apply the 
torch if they should be occupied by the troops. The army after camping 
on the banks of the Jordan River for two days moved to Cedar Valley 
where they established Camp Floyd. 

Meanwhile the pioneers were quietly living in or near Provo and 
other settlements further south. President Young returned to Salt Lake 
City where further peace negotiations were made. In July the majority of 
the pioneers returned to their homes. Some of these who did not return at 
this time built new homes and established themselves permanently in the 
town in which they had found shelter. 

The army remained in Utah two years and proved to be a benefit in 
many ways to the pioneers. The founding and building of Camp Floyd 
furnished employment to many men as well as providing a market for the 
surplus products of their farms. There was some friction between civilians 
and soldiers and between civil and military authority, but it gradually 
died away and pleasant relations existed. 

From a sketch of the life of George Harrison of Springville. known 
as “Beef Steak Harrison”: “George Harrison was one of the handcart boys 
who because of hunger left the Handcart Company and joined a tribe of 
Indians. Later he went to Fort Laramie, where he hired out as a cook for 
Johnston’s army. During the spring of 1858 he came to Utah. He said that 
Salt Lake was as still as a cemetery when they marched in. He saw only 
two people. a man riding a sorrel mule and an old lady who peeped out 
of a window blind at the troops. But he adds that the army kept faith with 
the pioneers and built Camp Floyd, where they remained for two years. 
However. Mr. Harrison did not return with the army but remained in Utah, 
settling in Springville where for many years he managed the Harrison 
Hotel and became well known in Utah. especially for his famous beef 
steaks. He had a splendid memory and recalled the days when Col. Albert 
Sidney Johnston left Camp Floyd in an ambulance wagon going to Cali- 
ae Later Johnston joined the Confederate army and was killed in 
rattle. 

Camp Floyd was built near what is now known as Fairfield in Cedar 
Valley. In those days it was a scene of great activity, several thousand 
soldiers being quartered there. The soldier camps were spread over the 
sagebrush flats. It was a typical military post with its barracks, officers’ 
quarters, stables. guard houses and parade grounds. Trading posts, mail 
stations and dwellings were built near by. Into the camp ox trains of the 
various freighting companies were constantly coming with supplies. Every 
day the overland stages would stop and deliver a passenger or two. It 
was a resting place for the pony express rider. Bancroft places the value 
of the camp at four million dollars. In 1860 most of the troops were re- 
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moved to Mexico. War between the North and South being aitivct a ov 
tainty, the remainder of the army was ordered to the eastern states. The 


selling of the covernment stores of Camp Floyd at extremely low prices * 


brought relief to the pioneers. Flour which cost the government over five 
hundred dollars a ton sold at eleven dollars per ton, and other articles in 
the same proportion. It proved to be a time when the pioneers could pur- 
and other articles at their 


chase provisions. clothing. wagons. livestoc 
own rates. 

But just before they broke camp, the soldiers blew up their arsenal, 
sunk their cannon in the springs and made a huge bonfire and threw the 
guns they could not take with them into it. 

THE EXPEDITION TO MEET JOHNSTON’S ARMY 
By Captain John Bennion 

At sundown on Saturday. September 26, 1857, while on my way home 
from the carding machine, Adjutant Cutler handed me the following 
notice: 

HEADQUARTERS 2np BRIGADE, Ist DIVISION 
NAUVOO LEGION 
Salt Lake City, 


Sept. 26, 1857 
“Capt. J. Bennion, 

Sir: 

You are hereby required to appear at the headquarters of the Brigade 
on the 27th Inst.. at 6 o’clock A.w.. mounted, armed and equipped with 
five days rations, to take command of the detachment from the 2nd 
Brigade and there await further orders. 


F. D. Richards. 


Brig. Gen’l. Commanding 2nd Brigade.” 


My brother Samuel also received notice to be the Adjutant of the 
detachment. We spent the night getting ready and at sunrise we were on 
our way to headquarters as ordered. where we found sixty mounted men 
and five baggage wagons. | was handed the following letter of instructions: 


Fourteenth Ward. Salt Lake City 
Sept. 27. 1857 


“Captain John Bennion: 

You are instructed to march the Company under your command, with 
all reasonable speed. and join the command of Col. Cummings and Bur- 
ton. which is supposed to be in the vicinity of Green River. 

Although you are required to permit no needless delay. you will ob- 
serve caution and not permit your animals to be overtaxed by which they 
might be unfitted for any future service. Be always on your guard that 
you may never be surprised and hold yourself and men subject to the 
orders of Colonels Cummings and Burton, who have charge of the present 
expedition. 

May the God of Armies qualify you abundantly for the duty now im- 
posed upon you. 

F. D. Richards, 


Brig. Gen. Com. 2nd Brigade.” 


We camped the first night at the foot of Big Mountain and put out a 


guard. At about 3 o'clock A.M., an express came into camp with verbal 
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orders to leave baggage wagons and take on our horses one blanket and 
rations to do us to Bridger and hasten there with all speed. as the U.S. 
troops were coming toward the city. 


28th 
We moved on East Canyon and suppered on the Weber where we met 
Captain Milo Andrus with his Ten. We marched up Echo Canyon and 
camped about 1 o'clock a.m. Express by Bro. Henefer called in camp and 
said the soldiers would be at or near Bridger that night and that he had 
word to us to hasten. 
29th 
General Wells and staff passed us and we camped near him that night 
on Bear River. 
30th 
Continued our march and arrived at Bridger at sundown, all the men 
and animals in good order and ready for duty. We had attended to pray- 
ers twice a day. calling upon the captains of Tens in turn, except Rufus 
Forbush who was not a member of the Church, but a good officer. 


October Ist 

My command was detailed to guard Fort Bridger where the General 
was quartered. At sundown Col. Burton’s command marched into the Fort 
and formed a square, we with them. being about 200 cavalry. Gen’l Wells, 
Elders G. A. Smith and John Taylor addressed the regiment. Afterwards 
Gen'l Wells prayed for and sealed the blessings of the Almighty upon the 
armies of Isracl by virtue of the Holy Priesthood vested in him. After 
dissolving the square 20 men detailed from my company and marched 
forthwith to Big Bend on Black’s Fork. eighteen miles. to w atch the U.S. 
troops. 


2nd 
Still kept up the guard at the Fort and ten good horsemen and the best 
horses were selected from my company to join and serve in Major Lot 
Smith’s Company and I. with fifteen men were joined to the Lancers under 
Major McAllister and marched east to Black’s Fork and joined the 20 
already there. 
Srd 
Marched six miles east to good camp ground and at 6 p.M.. T was 
ordered out with my Ten and piloted near to the soldiers camp by Bro. 
Scott, relieving Lieut. Pugh. T was instructed to watch the troops through 
the night and get all possible information. 


4th 

At daybreak, after warming by a small fire, we rode to a bluff and 
watched the camp. A soldier came upon us and we bid him “Good Morn- 
ing” 50 yards distant. We now moved away and when about three hundred 
yards off a ball from his gun came whizzing past us. When about two 
miles away two mounted men overtook us unawares and asked us many 
questions about what we were after. We kept riding on and answered them 
short and indirect. We soon joined our comrades and about noon Captain 
O. P. Rockwell came and relieved us to return to Col. Burton’s camp and 
report to him. 

The next three days were cold and stormy but we were all busy, night 
and day, moving from place to place, watching the movements of the 
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troops and all travelers, and on the 8th 1 was again detailed with six oth- 
ers, John Clawson. Claudius V. Spencer, A. Hardy. A. Williams, G. Wil- 
son and W. S. Godhe, to go down Ham’s Fork to the U. S. Troops camp 
and watch their movements. We camped in the willows. I told the boys to 
lie down and sleep while T watched through the night, cold and stormy. 
duty until Saturday the 10th when T sent four of 
rarters, Bro. Godbe and myself remaining on duty. 
+ 11th we started toward the troops and saw two 
When about 300 yards away I saw the epaulets on 
tw they were army officers. They rode up the steep 
manner, bid us good morning, talked about the 
3 about the winter setting in, and then one of them 
|tlemen not to be too free in gratifying your curi- 
» “Why?” He said, “There is no danger from the 
rfere with them, but there are men here who have 
ake whom we cannot control.” 
wished they were all of that class and one of the 
Bro. Godbe gave him to understand that they were 
puld meet their just dues when they came in. The 
ct that this was U. S. territory and that the Gov- 
send troops here, that the destruction of public 
d that assuredly everyone engaged in it would be 
the troops would be moving up to Fort Bridger 


his conversation we returned to headquarters and 
s command had begun its march homeward. We 
hem in Echo Canyon after several days travel in 
1 but little food and no bedding, being under the 
ebrush and then lying down in the ashes. 


CoLtone. Thomas L. Kane. 


ho Canyon | was detailed with my brother Sam- 
uty for two weeks, after which I was released to 
| family.—Harden Bennion. 


COLONEL KANE, FRIEND 


When I was about fifteen years old, Pres. Brigham Young brought 
Col. Kane down one winter as his guest. Mother moved with her family 
into the basement of the Big House and gave her home to the distinguished 
gentleman. He had brought his wife and two children and a negro cook to 
serve them. A local girl was hired to do the dish washing. The negro was 
taken ill soon after they arrived and had to be sent home. (He could not 
have been of much service to them under pioncer conditions, anyway, as 
we found him one day trying to chop dried apples in a chopping bowl be- 
fore they had been soaked or cooked.) Mother was asked to serve in the 
capacity of cook, and Libbie, then about 17 years of age was taken out, of 
school to act as waitress and maid. She must have given great satisfaction 
to her employers as when he was leaving Col. Kane gave her $50, a mag- 
nificent sum in the days when heads of families would go the twelve-month 
cycle and never see so much as a 50-cent piece. Libbie went right out and 
handed it to father who was just leaving for a mission in the usual penni- 
less state. He took part of it with gratitude and left her $15 for her very 
own. With this mother purchased her a Swiss muslin dress which she made 
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hy hand. The skirt was gathered full at the waist and tucked from hem to 
waist with graduated tucks, it measured yards and yards around the bot- 
tom. Over this she wore a pink silk ruffled cape that was presented to 
father by some of the saints in St. Louis and which he sent to Libbie. 
She wore this draped over the skirt as a polonaise. Tt is no wonder she 
turned the heads of the young men for she was lovely in it. 

In thinking of this most favored of guests always think of him and 
Mrs. Kane walking arm in arm up and down the long veranda, in the 
early morning or towards evening, talking and talking, and have always 
imagined that they were discussing the Mormon people and their almost 
superhuman problems that they were mecting and solving so heroically. 
Our people can never be grateful enough to this good man for his help in 
times of greatest need. In his remembrance and honor the extreme south- 
ern county of the middle tier of the state was named for him. 

Col. Kane and mother became very well acquainted and great friends 
through this association. At this time Mother's baby Clarence was very ill 
of pneumonia and she would sit at night before the fireplace administer- 
ing to him. Col. Kane would come out of his apartment and listen to the 
child’s heart beat, take his pulse count and consult and advise with her as 
to what should be done for the little one. He said to her once: “Mrs. 
Snow, if this child lives I want him to visit me at my home in Philadelphia.” 
But this request could not be granted for Col. Kane died soon after re- 
turning to his home. The baby, however. did recover and lived to become 
one of the prominent physicians of the stale-—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Jensen. 


THE MORMON BATTALION 


“Tf you will assist us in this crisis, I hereby pledge my honor. as a 
representative of this people, that the whole body will stand ready at your 
call, and act as one man in the land to which we are going, and should 
our territory be invaded we will hold ourselves ready to enter the field of 
battle, and then like our patriotic fathers, make the battlefield our grave. 
or gain our liberty.” 

Such was the pledge made to President Polk by Jesse Little, repre- 
sentive of the Mormon pioneers, when he interceded with the government 
of United States for aid in their emigration to the Great Basin beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. Partly in response to the petition and also to test the 
loyalty of the Saints, Secretary Marcy issued an order to Captain Stephen 
F. Kearney to muster into service from the Mormon ranks, “Such as can 
he induced to volunteer, not however to a number exceeding one third of 
your entire force.” Nearly five hundred men answered the call of their 
country to serve twelve months in the war with Mexico. They were to unite 
with the army of the West at Santa Fe and march to California. 
ter on Women of the Mormon Battalion.) 


THE MARCH OF THE BATTALION 


To return to the account of the Battalion, on July 16, the muster roll 
was complete. It included fifteen commissioned officers and four hundred 
eighty-eight non-commissioned officers and privates. Several families of 
women and children accompanied their husbands and fathers in the Bat- 
talion, and these with the officers’ servants, brought the full number up to 
five hundred forty-nine. 

The march began July 20, 1846. The company went directly down 


See chap- 
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